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_ Av a Meeting of the Joint-Committee appointed by the 
Select and Common Councils, and by the Citizens of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, held on the idan 
day of July, Anno Domini 1826; it was 


Unanimously Risoloed, That the thanks of this Com- 
mittee be presented to Joun SERGEANT, Esq. for his patri- 
otic, eloquent, and excellent Oration, pronounced this day 
on the death of the late venerable and illustrious Patriots 
and Statesmen Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, and that 
he be requested to furnish a copy of the same for publi- 
cation. 

: HENRY TOLAND, Chairman. 


James C. BinpxE, Sec’y. 
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RIGHT REV. BISHOP WHITE, D. D., 


x 4. 
CHAPLAIN TO THE CONGRESS OF 1776. Fie. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, &c. (The 
Lord’s Prayer.) 

O God, without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy, increase and multiply upon 
us thy mercy, that thou, being our Ruler and 
Guide, we may so pass through things tempo- 
ral, that we finally lose not things eternal. 
Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our Lord. Amen. 

Gracious Father, by whose spirit the whole 
body of the church is governed and sanctified, 
receive our supplications and prayers, which 
we make before thee, for all estates of men in 
thy holy church; that every member of the 
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same, in his yocation and ministry, may truly 
and godlily serve thee. May the light of thy 
gospel shine throughout the world, and may 
as many as have received it, live as becomes it. 

And, O God, who hast compassion on all 
men, and hatest nothing that thou hast made, 
nor wouldst the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should be converted and live; have 
, mercy, we beseech thee, on those who have 
thrown away from them the hope of “ the life 
and immortality brought to light by the gos- 
pel ;? or who have, in any way, departed from 
the profession of thy eternal truth, as revealed 
to us in thy holy scriptures—take frem them 
all hardness of heart and contempt of thy 
word, and so fetch them home, blessed Lord, 
to thy flock, that they may be saved among 
the remnant of the true Israelites, and be 
made one fold, under one shepherd, Jesus 
Christ. 

Father of mercies—we render to thee our 
thanks and praise, as for all the gifts of thy 
gracious providence, so especially for having 
placed us in a land of civil and religious free- 
dom, and for the services of those who, under 
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thy protection and guidance, have contributed 
to the establishment or to the preservation of 
the same. We desire to commemorate with 
gratitude the services of those two distin- 
guished persons, who, after having been ho- 
noured in their lives, have been taken from us 
at a time, and under circumstances, awaken- 
ing the most lively sensibilities of their fellow 
citizens, on the recollection of their past ser- 
vices to their country in the stations which 
they have respectively filled. Be present 
with thy servant, selected for the commemora- 
tion of their merits ; and may this tribute to 
them be equal to the greatness of the sub- 
ject, and go with it to the latest generations. 
Finally, we pray that in all our doings we may 
seek thy glory, the increase of thy kingdom, 
and the honour and welfare of our country, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ORATION. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS, wy 

Time, in its course, has produced a striking 
epoch in the history of our favoured country ; and, 
as if to mark with peculiar emphasis this inte- 
resting stage of our national existence, it comes 
to us accompanied with incidents calculated to 
make a powerful and lasting impression. 'The 
dawn of the fiftieth anniversary of independence 
beamed upon two venerable and illustrious citi- 
zens, to whom, under Providence, a nation ac- 
knowledged itself greatly indebted for the event 
which the day was set apart to commemorate. 
The one was the author, the other “the ablest 
advocate,” of that solemn assertion of right, that 
heroic defiance of unjust power, which, in the 
midst of difficulty and danger, proclaimed the 
determination to assume a separate and equal sta- 
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tion among the powers of the earth, and declared 
to the world the causes which impelled to this 
decision. Both had stood by their country, — 
with unabated ardour and unwavering fortitude, 
through every vicissitude of her fortune, until 
“the glorious day” of her final triumph crowned 
their labours and their sacrifices with complete 
success. With equal solicitude, and with equal 
warmth of patriotic affection, they devoted their 
great faculties, which had been employed in vin- 
dicating the rights of their country, to construct 
for her, upon deep and strong foundations, the 
solid edifice of social order and of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. They had both held the highest 
public employments, and were distinguished by 
the highest honours the nation could confer. 
Arrived at an age when nature seems to demand 
repose, each had retired to the spot from which 
the publie exigencies had first called him—his 
public labours ended, his work accomplished, his 
beloved country prosperous and happy—there to 
indulge in the blessed retrospect of a well-spent 
life, and await that period which comes to all. 
But not to await it in idleness or indifference. 
The same spirit of active benevolence, which 
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made the meridian of their lives resplendent with 
glory, continued to shed its lustre upon their 
evening path. Still intent upon doing good, still 
devoted to the great cause of human happiness 
and improvement, neither of these illustrious men — 
relaxed in his exertions. They seemed only to 
concentrate their energy, as age and increasing 
infirmity contracted the circle of action, bestow- 
ing, without ostentation, their latest efforts upon 
the state and neighbourhood in which they re- 
sided. There, with patriarchal simplicity, they 
lived, the objects of a nation’s grateful remem- 
brance and affection; the living records of a na- 
tion’s history; the charm of an age which they 
delighted, adorned and instructed by their vivid 
sketches of times that are past; and, as it were, 
the embodied spirit of the revolution itself, in all 
its purity and force, diffusing its wholesome in- 
fluence through the generations that ‘have suc- 
ceeded, rebuking every sinister design, and invi- 
gorating every manly and virtuous resolution. 
The Jubilee came. The great national com- 
memoration of a nation’s birth. The fiftieth 
year of deliverance from foreign rule, wrought 
out by the exertions and sufferings and sacrifices 
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of the patriots of the revolution. It found these 
illustrious and venerable men, full of honours and 
full of years, animated with the proud recollection 
of the times in which they had borne so distin- 
guished a part, and cheered by the beneficent and 
expanding influence of their patriotic labours. 
‘The eyes of a nation were turned towards them 
with affection and reverence. They heard the 
first song of triumph on that memorable day. As 
the voice of millions of freemen rose in sounds of 
gratitude and joy, they both sunk gently to rest, . 
and their spirits departed in the midst of the 
swelling chorus of national enthusiasm. 

Death has thus. placed his seal upon the lives 
of these two eminent men with impressive solem- 
nity. A gracious Providence, whose favours have 
been so often manifested in mercy to our. coun- 

‘try, has been pleased to allow them an unusual 
length of life, and an uncommon continuance of 
their extraordinary faculties. ‘They have been, 
as it were, united in death, and they have both, 
in a most signal manner, been associated with the 
great event which they so largely contributed to 
produce. Henceforward the names of Jefferson 
and Adams can never be separated from the De- 
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claration of Independence. Whilst that vene- 
rated instrument shall continue to exist, as long 
as its sacred spirit shall dwell with the people of 
this nation, or the free institutions that have grown 
out of it be preserved and respected, so long will 
our children, and our children’s children to the 
latest generation, bless the names of these our 
illustrious benefactors, and cherish their memory 
with reverential respect. The jubilee, at each 
return, will bring back, with renovated force, the 
lives and the deaths of these distinguished men; 
and history, with the simple. pencil of truth, 
sketching the wonderful coincidence, will, for 
once at least, set at defiance all the powers of 
poetry and romance. 

The dispensation which has thus connected 
itself with the first jubilee of our independence, 
mingling with our festivities the parting bene- 
diction, and the final farewell of our two illustri- 
ous countrymen, cannot fail to bring with it the 
most serious reflections. Marked, as it is, by such 
an extraordinary coincidence, methinks it seems 
to announce, with solemn emphasis, that hence- 
forward the care of their great work is commit- 
ted to our hands; that we are to guard, to protect, 
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and to preserve the principles and the institutions 
which they, at such an expense, have established 
for our benefit, and for that of our posterity; and, 
may I not add, for the common benefit of man- 
kind. Of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
_ pendence, but one now remains. Health and 
peace to the evening of his days! 'The single re- 
presentative on earth of the Congress of 1776, he 
seems to stand between two generations, and to 
be the visible link that still connects the living 
with the mighty dead. Of all, indeed, who had 
a part in the achievement of independence, 
“whose counsels aided, or whose arms defended,” 
- few and feeble are they who survive. Day by 
day their numbers are reduced; yet a little while, 
and they will have followed their illustrious com- 
patriots. Not a footstep will be heard through- 
out this land, of all who rushed to danger in their 
country’s cause,—not an eye will beam, that bor- 
rowed prophetic light from afar to illumine the 
hour of darkness,—not a heart will beat, whose 
pulsation was quickened by the animating hope 
of a glorious triumph. 

To this effect we are admonished by the event 
we are met to commemorate. Here then let us 
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pause! The point of time at which we have ar- 
rived, marked by a concurrence of circumstances 
so impressive, demands our earnest attention. It 
stands forth, I repeat, with commanding dignity, 
and seems to say, Behold! fifty years have gone 
by. The altar of freedom raised by your fathers 
—the sacred fire they lighted upon it—are now, 
at the appointed time, delivered to you. To you 
belongs the great trust of their preservation, until 
another generation shall in turn succeed to oc- 
cupy your places, from you to receive the invalu- 
able deposite, and with it to receive its guardian 
spirit, the spirit of the revolution. Shall we, my 
friends and fellow citizens, be able to acquit our- 
selves of this high trust? Shall the next jubilee 
find the altar pure and undefiled, the fire still 
burning with a steady flame? And shall every 
succeeding jubilee, like that which has passed, 
be at once an evidence and an acknowledgment 
of the continuing efficacy of the great truths pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence? 
These are indeed affecting questions. 

‘To commemorate the event which has here 
brought us together, and at the same time to in- 
vigorate our virtuous resolutions, let us, for a mo- 
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ment, look back upon the lives of our two illus- 
trious fellow citizens, who walked hand in hand 
through the struggle of the revolution, and hand 
in hand have descended to the tomb, as if, with 
one voice, to deliver their parting blessing to their 
beloved country. 

Mine is not the task of the biographer or the 
historian. Tam not to enter into a detail of their 
lives, nor to attempt to spread before you a his- 
tory of the great events in which they acted. 
These are for abler hands, for ampler opportu- 
nity, and more extended labour. Nor is it at all 
consistent with the duty I owe to the occasion, or 
to you, if it were in accordance with my own 
inclination, or within the scope of my humble 
capacity, to disturb the harmony of feeling that 
prevails, by attempting a comparative estimate of 
their uncommon merits. It is not my office, nor is 
it your desire, to weigh them against each other— 
to bring them into conflict, when death has sealed 
for ever the friendship which, in their latter years, 
they so delighted to cherish. A rapid, and it ne- 
cessarily must be a hasty and imperfect, sketch 
of some of the principal points in their public 
career, will be sufficient to show how strong is 
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the claim of both to our warmest admiration, and 
to our most affectionate gratitude. Extend to 
me your indulgence, of which I stand so much 
in need, while, in obedience to your commands, 
I endeavour, however feebly, to present such a 
sketch. 

. The attempt of Great Britain to visit these co- 
lonies with an exercise of power inconsistent with 
their. just rights, found our two eminent fellow 
citizens, each in his native state. Mr. Jefferson, 
- @ young man, already a distinguished member of 
a legislature, which has never been without the 
distinction of patriotism and talents. Mr. Adams,. 
a few years older, successfully engaged in the 
practice of the law, with established reputation 
and extensive influence. ‘They were among the 
first to discern the character of this arrogant at- 
tempt; to rouse their countrymen to a sense of 
the danger of submission; to animate them to the 
assertion of their rights; and to embark, fearlessly, 
in. resistance to the first approaches of arbitrary 
power. They did not hesitate. They never 
paused to count the cost of personal sacrifice, but, 
with a resolution as determined as it was virtu- 
ous, placed at once their lives, their fortunes, and, 
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all their hopes upon the issue of their coun- 
try’s cause. 

When these colonies, for mutual support 
and counsel, resolved to convene a general 
Congress, Mr. Adams was appointed one of the 
deputies from Massachusetts. He took his seat 
on the 5th of September, 1774, the memora- 
ble day of the first meeting of that august 
assembly, whose acts then were, and since 
have been the theme of universal admiration. 
Indeed, it may be truly averred, that as long 
as wisdom, constancy, unconquerable resolu- 
tion,—as long as patriotism, and contempt of 
every danger, but that which threatens one’s 
country—as long, to sum it all up at once, as 
generous and disinterested devotion, guided 
by talents of the highest order, shall be: es- 
teemed among men, so long will the old Con- 
gress continue to retain the first place among 
human assemblies, and spread its lustre over 
the age in which it acted. 

In this same body, Mr. Jefferson took his 
seat on the 21st June, 1775, elected a deputy 
from Virginia, in the place of Peyton Ran- 
dolph. Of the estimation in which Mr. Jef- 
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ferson was held, in that more than Roman 
Senate, though still a young man, probably 
the youngest in Congress, sufficient evidence 
will presently appear. But in the mean time 
let me mention to you a fact which preceded, 
a few days, the coming in of Mr. Jefferson, 
and deserves to be’ remembered with grati- 
tude to his illustrious associate. It was John 
Adams, who, on the 15th June, 1775, nomi- 
nated George Washington, “to command all 
the continental forces raised, and to be raised, 
for the defence of American liberty.”? It was 
upon that nomination the father of his country 
was unanimously elected. What a train of 
reflections here presents itself! But we must 
not now indulge in them. 

This interesting circumstance does not ap- 
pear on the printed Journals of Congress. It 
would seem to have been the practice not to 
give the names of those who made either no- 
minations or motions. But it is stated upon 
the most respectable authority, whence also 
are derived some particulars which it may not 
be uninteresting to mention. The person who 


had been previously thought of for this high 
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station, was General Ward of Massachusetts. 
As he was of the same colony with Mr. 
Adams, it must have been a sacrifice of feel- 
ing thus to pass him by. He generously and. 
readily made it to advance the great, good 
cause. A striking example of disinterested- 
ness !—-Washington, not aware of the intention 
of Mr. Adams, was in his seat in Congress at 
the time of the nomination. ‘The instant it 
was made, he rose and left the hall. A beau- 
tiful instance of unaffected modesty ! 

But we must not dwell too long on these par- 
ticulars, however delightful and refreshing. 
The march of events was rapidly disclosing 
the important truth, that submission, uncon- 
ditional submission, or victory, were the only 
alternatives. Already had blood been shed 
at Lexington, at Concord, and at Bunker’s 
Hill. Already had the freemen of America, 
as if guided by a common impulse, met the 
veteran troops of Great Britain in the field, 
and encountered them with a determined cou- 
rage which nothing but a deep conviction of 
their rights could haye inspired. Already too, 
as we have seen, had the Congress appointed 
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the immortal Washington to command the 
troops raised, or to be raised, for the defence 
of American liberty. Already had they de- 
clared with the utmost solemnity, “ We have 
counted the cost of this contest, and find no- 
thing so dreadful as voluntary slavery.’?> Our 
cause was armed with the triple armour of 
justice ; but as yet it wanted, perhaps, a more 
definite purpose, a visible standard and a cha- 
racter that should give us a station among the 
nations of the earth. | 

On the 7th June, 1776, resolutions were 
moved respecting independence.* On the 
10th June, a committee of the whole report- 
ed a resolution ; “ That these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states ; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown; and that 
all connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solyed.”?> On the same day the consideration 
of this resolution was postponed to Monday, 


* The motion was made by Richard Henry Lee, in pursuance of 
instructions from the Convention of Virginia, and is understood to 
have been in the terms reported by the committee of the whole. 
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the first of July ; and it was resolved, “ that 
in the mean while, that no time be lost, in case 
the Congress agree thereto, a committee be 
appointed to prepare a declaration to the ef- 
fect of this resolution.”»” On the following 
day, a committee was appointed of which 
Mr. Jefferson was the first named, and Mr. 
Adams the second. The remainder of the 
committee were Dr. Franklin, Mr. Sherman, 
and R. R. Livingston. The duty of prepar- 
ing the draught was by them committed to 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams. ‘Thus were 
they associated in that immortal labour. On 
the 2d July, the resolution of independence 
was adopted, and on the ever memorable 4th 
July, 1776, the declaration reported by the 
committee, with some slight alterations, was 
agreed to and promulgated. It is now a na- 
tion’s creed. 

There is a point of resemblance, in the 
lives and characters of these illustrious men, 
which must not be overlooked in its bearing 
upon the present subject. To the natural 
gift of great talents, they had both added the 
advantages of constantlaborious culture. They 
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came forward, disciplined and prepared by pre- 
vious study, for the service and the ornament 
of their country. The deep and extensive 
learning of Mr. Adams is familiar to all, and 
none of us are ignorant of the varied and un- 
common acquirements of Mr. Jefferson. The 
late venerable Charles Thompson, a chronicle 
of the times. of the revolution, has told me, 
that he well remembered the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Jefferson in Congress ; that he 
brought with him the reputation of great at- 
tainments, particularly in political science, 
which he always well sustained. ‘They had 
both diligently studied the history of man 
and of government. The examples of gene- 
rous devotion in ancient times, inspired their 
hearts with lofty patriotism. The records of 
ages since, showed them how accident, and 
fraud, and force, had sunk the great body of 
mankind under grinding oppression, justified 
at length by maxims essentially false, but 
which the solitary speculations of writers, 
however undeniably true, were unable to cor- 
rect. Here then, with prophetic wisdom they 
perceived, and blessed be God who put it into 
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their hearts to perceive—here they perceived 
was the great occasion which the patriot and 
philanthropist had rather wished than hoped 
for, at once to fix the end and aim of the re- 
volution by raising the standard of the rights 
of man. 

It was no longer a mere contest for separa- 
tion. National independence was indissolu- 
bly connected with civil and religious liberty. 
‘The same yenerated instrument that declared 
our separation from Great Britain, contained 
also the memorable assertion, that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
and that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the goyverned.’’ 
This was the text of the revolution—the rul- 
ing vital principle—the hope that animated 
the patriot’s heart, and nerved the patriot’s 
arm, when he looked forward through suc- 
ceeding generations, and saw stamped upon 
all their institutions, the great principles. set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. Itis 
not a charter—we hold by no charter. Free- 
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dom is coeval with our national existence, de- 
rived to us from no man’s grant or concession, 
but received from the Author of our being, and 
secured by the valour, and toil, and blood of 
our ancestors. 

‘These sacred principles, thus solemnly in- 
scribed upon the banner of the revolution, are 
still borne aloft by the strength of increasing 
millions. ‘They have not been defaced nor 
obliterated, nor even their lustre dimmed, by 
lapse of time or change of circumstances. 
When the war of the revolution was ended, 
and the god of battles had crowned our coun- 
try’s cause with victory, the gallant soldier 
who had endured every privation, and exposed 
himself to every hazard in the field, laid 
down his arms in submission to their acknow- 
ledged authority. An armed nation which had. 
conquered peace in a seven years war, was 
changed in an instant into a nation of citizens ; 
and the men who had fought and bled in the 
cause of their country, were seen in the walks 
of private life, confessing by their conduct, 
their voluntary allegiance to the truths which 
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had been proclaimed on the great day of in- 
dependence. 

When, from the experience of a few years, 
the inefficacy of the articles of confederation 
had been demonstrated, these sacred princi- 
ples were solemnly reiterated in the intro- 
ductien of the Constitution of the United 
States. They are the basis of every state con- 
stitution: and, like the air that we breathe, 
they belong to our very existence. He would 
be justly deemed an apostate, and a traitor, 
who should seek to destroy or weaken them. 
He would be held up to opprobrium and scorn, 
as the enemy of his country, and the enemy 
of mankind. 

Nor has their kindly influence been con- 
fined to our own country. Throughout the 
world, the friends and advocates of human 
freedom and of human rights, have found con- 
solation and encouragement in the example 
thus set before them. ‘The standard was raised 
for ourselves—but it was raised on high, and 
it has floated in triumph, visible to the nations 
of the civilized world, for their assurance that 
man is competent to self government. Long 
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established error, has been rebuked by their 
practical excellence. Systems apparently con- 
solidated by ages, have been modified by their 
influence. A knowledge of the rights of man 
has been universally disseminated. When- 
ever, and wherever, by any crisis in affairs, the 
people for a moment recover a portion of 
their lost power, their eager demand is for 
the acknowledgment of first principles in 
written constitutions. Whenever a sovereign, 
alarmed by foreign menace or pressure, would 
rouse his people to uncommon exertion, he 
appeals, not to the obsolete errors which he 
loves too well to renounce them whilst their 
preservation is possible; but, in such an exi- 
gency, he is obliged to speak to their own 
sense of their own rights, and to promise to 
secure them by written constitutions. "This 
we have witnessed in our day.’ Monarchs and 
their subjects have marched forth together 
under this assurance, animated with unwonted 
energy. The last, the greatest, the most 
powerful incentive to vigorous exertion, has 
been found in that knowledge which the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
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have diffused so extensively. Such promises, it 
is true, have often proved delusive. “ Ease would 
retract vows made in pain.” But the knowledge 
exists—the feeling is there—it cannot again be 
smothered or subdued. It will go on, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. At this moment, such has 
been its mighty progress, that no man will dare 
to assert, even though a princely diadem sur- 
round his brow, what, fifty years ago it would 
have been thought impious to dispute. That 
“governments are instituted for the benefit of 
the people,” is already established—“that they 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” cannot fail soon to follow, to the utter 
extirpation of the absurd heresy of the divine right 
of kings. In this hemisphere, a “ fraternity of 
freedom” has been founded. 'The colonies of Spain, 
afflicted by ages of oppression, have looked upon 
the standard of our revolution, and been healed. 
They have achieved their independence ; and have 
taken their station among the powers of the earth, 
as members of a family of free republics. Such 
has already been the spread of the light which 
issued from yonder hall on the fourth July, 
1776. 
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In contemplating the part which these illus- 
trious men performed in the great work of that 
day, it is delightful to recur to the generous and 
conclusive testimony they have borne to each 
other’s merits. Of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams . 
says, “he came into Congress in June, 1775, and 
brought with him a reputation for literature, sci- 
ence, and a happy talent for composition. Writ- — 
ings of his were handed about, remarkable for 
their peculiar felicity of expression. 'Though a 
silent member in Congress, he was so prompt, 
frank, explicit, and decisive on committees, (not 
even Samuel’ Adams was more so,) that he seized. 
upon my heart.” Of Mr. Adams, Mr. Jefferson 
says, in a letter, written in 1813, to an artist, 
who was about to engrave the picture of the De- 
claration of Independence, “No man better me- 
rited, than Mr. John Adams, a most conspicuous 
place in the design. He was the pillar of its 
support on the floor of Congress—its ablest ad- 
vocate and defender against the multifarious at- 
tacks it encountered.” Assaults it did encounter 
—resistance it did suffer—not from the enemies 
only, of our country, but from her most sincere 
friends. The timid were alarmed; the minds of 
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men of ordinary constancy were possessed with 
doubts and hesitation, at this final and irretrievable 
step. Heroic courage and patriotism were what 
the occasion demanded, and what—let us be 
thankful for it!—the occasion found. We have 
seen that the resolution engaged the attention of 
Congress, from the 7th June, when it. was mov- 
ed, to the 2d July, when it was adopted. “’The 
arguments in Congress,” says the late venerable 
Governor M‘Kean, a man of revolutionary sta- 
ture and strength, himself one of the signers of 
the declaration, “The arguments, for and against 
the declaration of independence, were exhausted, 
and the measure fully considered.” And so they, 
doubtless, were, with all the deliberate gravity 
and solemn earnestness which the momentous 
oceasion required. It was, indeed, a fearful ques- 
tion. At the last moment, when the question 
was about to be put, a celebrated member of the 
Congress, of undoubted patriotism, a man whose 
memory is still cherished with grateful affection 
for his contributions to the service and the ho- 
‘nour of his country, rose and spoke against it. 
“He stated the consequences in alarming co- 
lours.” Silence and doubt ensued. John Adams, 
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“the pillar of its support,” as Mr. Jefferson has 
styled him, rose in reply. His fervid eloquence 
silenced every doubt. The question was settled, 
and the vote of the states was unanimous.. In 
what language he made this last and powerful 
appeal, we may judge from the triumphant burst 
of patriotic exultation and pious emotion with 
which he wrote to a friend on the following day.* 
“ Yesterday the greatest question was decided that 
was ever debated in America; and greater, per- 
haps, never was or will be decided among men. 
A resolution was passed, without one dissenting 
colony, ‘that these United States are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states.’ The 
day is passed. The 4th July, 1776, will be a 
memorable epocha in the history of America. I 
am apt-to believe it will be celebrated, by suc- 
ceeding generations, as the great anniversary fes- 


* There can be no doubt that the date of the letter was the 3d 
July, 1776, though, in recent publications, it has appeared with the 
date of the 5th. The resolution of independence was adopted on 
the 2d July—the declaration was not agreed to till the 4th. The 
former is the “‘ resolution” referred to by Mr. Adams. Inattention 
to this distinction has probably led to the change of date in the 
printed copies. The error is pointed out, and corrected in a very 
satisfactory manner, in the Democratic Press of the 12th instant. 
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tival. It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to Al- 
mighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
and illuminations, from one end of the continent 
to the other, from this time forward for ever. You 
will think me transported with enthusiasm, but 
Tam not. Iam well aware of the toil, and blood, 
and treasure, that it will cost to maintain this 
declaration, and support and defend these states ; 
yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of 
light and glory. I can see that the end is worth 
more than all the means; and that posterity will 
triumph, although you and I may rue, which I 
hope we shall not.” 

The authorship of the splendid record we have 
been considering belongs to Mr. Jefferson. To 
him is justly due the merit of preparing a paper, 
which has elevated the national character, and 
furnished a perpetual source of instruction and 
delight. ‘That Mr. Adams, his colleague, entered 
deeply into his sentiments, is equally certain. To 
the last he retained his attachment to the original 
draught prepared by Mr. Jefferson, and thought 
it had not been improved by the slight alteration 
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it underwent, in expunging a few passages or 
parts of passages. 

Placed by their talents and virtues in this 
elevated and commanding position, these two 
distinguished champions of the rights of their 
country and the rights of mankind, were thence- 
forward looked to for every arduous service. In 
December, 1777, Mr. Adams was appointed a 
commissioner to France, an appointment, as all 
who are acquainted with our history well know, 
of great hazard, but of the highest importance. 
Struggling for existence, with comparatively 
feeble means, against a powerful enemy, who 
assumed the tone of an insolent and. vindictive 
master, but struggling with a constancy of reso- 
lution, which already conciliated the regard of 
nations, our country looked abroad for counte- 
nance and aid. But the fleets of England cover- 
ed the ocean, and the tower, where Laurens was 
so long confined, with no prospect beyond it but 
the scaffold, was the almost certain reward of the 
daring rebel (for so they would have styled him) 
who should fall into their power. This hazard- 
ous employment he instantly and. fearlessly ac- 
cepted. He embarked soon after, and, through 
many imminent perils, arrived in safety. Of the 
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signal advantages derived from that commissiom 
you are well aware. A treaty was made with 
France, and, in the year 1778, our great coun- 
tryman Franklin was received by that nation as 
the acknowledged minister of a sovereign and 
independent power.* 

Mr. Adams’ was ito sent to Holland, 
where he successfully negotiated a loan. 

Whilst Mr. Adams was serving his country 
abroad, Mr. Jefferson was rendering equal ser- 
vice at home. Being elected governor of Vir- 
ginia, he gave the most effectual aid to the cause 
of the revolution. This rests upon no doubtful 
or questionable authority. ‘Twice, in the course 
of the year 1780, were resolutions adopted by 
Congress, approving his conduct, in aiding their 
military measures in the south. In the same year 
Congress instructed a committee “to inform Mr. 
Adams of the satisfaction they received from his 


* The treaty was signed at. Paris, the 6th February, 1778, by B. 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee. The Congress of the 
United. States desired the suppression of the 11th article, consent- 
ing in return that the 12th should likewise be considered of no ef- 
fect. The acts rescinding these two articles were signed at Paris, 
the Ist September, 1778, on the part of the United States, by B. 
Franklin, Arthur Lee,and John Adams. Doctor Franklin was 
appointed Minister ecg a to France, on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1778. . 
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industrious attention to the interests arid honour 
of these United States abroad.” Thus did they 
both deserve, and thus did they both receive, the 
highest rewards that could be bestowed upon them. 
Not to fatigue you by too much detail, let me 
simply mention, that Mr. Adams was appointed 
sole commissioner to negotiate peace with Great 
Britain in 1779,—that he was one of those who 
negotiated the provisional articles of peace with 
Great Britain in November, 1782,—who made 
the armistice for the cessation of hostilities in 
January, 1783,—and who finally negotiated the 
definitive treaty of peace in September, 1783. 
The thirteen United States, sovereign and in- 
dependent by their own exertions and the favour 
of Providence, from the fourth July, 1776, were 
now universally acknowledged as such, and ad- 
mitted by all to their place in the family of na- 
tions. ‘They chose, for their two principal repre- 
sentatives abroad, the illustrious men ‘whose death 
‘we are here met to commemorate. Mr. Jefferson 
succeeded Dr. Franklin in France; Mr. Adams 
was sent to England. ‘They were joined also with 
Dr. Franklin, in a plenipotentiary commission to 
negotiate treaties of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation, with the principal powers of Europe. 
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The first treaty with Prussia, the only fruit at 
that time of the commission, bears the names of 
Franklin, of Jefferson, and of Adams. What a 
splendid constellation of talent! Sufficient, of 
itself, to shed unfading lustre on a nation—more 
than sufficient to refute the exploded European 
doctrine of the degeneracy of man in America. 

Our history from this period is familiar to you 
all. When the present constitution was framed, 
Mr. Jefferson was still in France. Ever alive to 
the welfare of his beloved country; ever watchful 
of those sacred principles of human right, which 
it had been the labour of his life to vindicate and 
maintain, he looked with intense anxiety upon 
this interesting movement. 'To his suggestion, it 
is understood, that we are indebted for the ten 
original amendments to the constitution, embody- 
ing such restrictions on the authority of Congress, 
and such assertions of the fundamental rights of 
the citizen, as were thought necessary to the pre- 
servation of the just power of the states, and the 
security of civil and religious freedom. 

Upon the organization of our present govern- 
ment, the voice of the nation assigned the highest 
place to Washington. He was elected President 
of the United States. The illustrious men whom 
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we now commemorate, were second only to him 
who had no equal. The one was elevated by the 
choice of the people; the other by the choice of 
Washington. 

Mr. Adams was elected Vice-President of the 
United States; or rather, let me say, he was the 
second choice for President. As the constitution 
then stood, two were voted for as President, and 
he who had the smallest number of votes was the 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Jefferson was called home by the father 
of his country, to fill the high and arduous station 
ef Secretary of State. With what ability he per- 
formed its duties, at a period of more than ordi- 
nary difficulty, I need not state; for it is still 
fresh in the recollection of most of those who 
hear me. 

A second time was Mr. Adams elected to the 
second office in the country, Washington still 
filling the first. Before a third election came, 
the great father of his country announced his de- 
termination to retire, bequeathing to his country- 
men, in a farewell address, his solemn injunctions 
and advice, which ought for ever to remain en- 
graven upon their hearts. He thus set the ex- 
ample, now ripened into an established limitation, 
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that the highest office in the government is not 
to continue in the same hands for a longer period 
than two constitutional terms. 

In this great trust, in dignity and importance 
the greatest in the world—the first magistrate of 
a nation of freemen, the first citizen of a republic, 
selected from millions by their spontaneous choice 
—in this great trust, Mr. Adams succeeded Wash- 
ington; Mr. Jefferson having the almost equal 
honour of being his chosen competitor. Mr. 
Jefferson was elected Vice-President. 

At the expiration of four years they were again 
competitors. After a contest, still remembered 
for the eagerness and warmth, I will not say the 
violence of the parties which then divided the 
United States, Mr. Jefferson. was elected Presi- 
dent. Mr. Adams retired from public life. Mr. 
Jefferson was a second time chosen to the same 
high office. As the expiration of this term drew 
nigh, imitating the dignified example of Wash- 
ington, and, if possible, strengthening its influence 
by his deliberate opinion, Mr. Jefferson announc- 
ed his intention to retire. He retired in March, 
1809. 

Thus terminated the public employment of 
these eminent men. ‘Thus did they take leave, 
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as it were, of that country, whose welfare had so 
long engrossed their attention and engaged their 
anxious labours. Is there a man who would de- 
sire now to revive the recollection of the angry 
feelings, and the warm contention, which prevail- 
ed among their fellow citizens during a portion 
of the latter period of their service? Is there a 
man among us, who, upon this occasion, conse- 
crated to the indulgence of virtuous emotion, 
would consent to disturb the harmony that 
breathes in the common acknowledgment to the 
illustrious dead? 'T’o obscure the glorious light of 
the revolution, by seeking to render permanent 
every cloud that is raised in the gusts of momen- 
tary excitement? Let the truth be told. It is 
replete with salutary counsel, and it exalts the 
character of the departed sages. Be it, that they 
appeared to be rivals. Be it, that they were, 
for a time, separated and placed in opposition, 
the leaders of the two great parties in the na- 
tion. Did they, therefore, love their country 
less? Were they less influenced by the sacred 
ardour, that animated their hearts in the dark- 
est hour of the revolutionary contest? Were 
they not patriots still, the same lofty and in- 
corruptible patriots, who, on the 4th July, 
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1776, had pledged “ their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honour?” Did either of them 
admit a thought, or would either of them, for 
all the honours the world could bestow, have 
countenanced a design unfriendly to his coun- 
try’s interests? Let them answer for them-~- 
selves, or rather let each answer for the other. 
The healing influence of time soon allayed 
the little irritation which conflict had produc- 
ed. ‘Fhey looked upon their country, and 
they saw that she was prosperous and happy. 
They saw, perhaps, that even the contests of 
party, angry as they seemed at times to be, 
yet governed by the spirit of patriotism, were 
over-ruled for her permanent advantage; that 
eager discussion had elicited truth, and the 
solid good sense of a reflecting people had 
seized and secured whatever was valuable and 
worthy to be preserved. Both had triumph- 
ed in the triumph of their country’s welfare. 
The aged patriots felt that they still were 
brothers. ‘Their ancient friendship revived. 
Nothing remained but the remembrance of 
the scenes in which they had acted so mighty 
a part. Nothing was heard from either but 
heartfelt acknowledgments of the other’s 
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worth and services. If it had been in the or- 
der of Providence to permit one of these illus- 
trious citizens to witness the departure of his 
associate, the survivor would have been the 
first whose honoured yoice would haye been 
heard to pronounce the eulogy of the depart- 
ed patriot. 

To form an estimate of the merits and ser- 
vices of these distinguished men, far more 
would be necessary than has been now at- 
tempted, or the occasion will allow. I have 
only selected for reflection some of the prin- 
cipal incidents of their public lives. But let 
me remind you, that they are characteristic 
incidents. If you follow them into their re- 
spective states, if you follow them into their 
retirement, whatever may be their employ- 
ments or pursuits, they are all stamped with 
the same ardent love of country, the same un- 
affected reverence for the rights of mankind, 
the same invincible attachment to the cause 
of civil and religious freedom. 

Great are their names! Honoured and re- 
vered be their memory! Associated with 
Washington and Franklin, their glory is a 
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precious possession, enriching our annals, and. 
exalting the character of our country. 

Greater is the bright example they have 
left us! More precious the lesson furnished by 
their lives for our instruction! At this affect- 
ing moment, then, when we are assembled to 
pay the last tribute of respect, let us seriously 
meditate upon our duties, let us consider, earn- 
estly and anxiously consider, how we shall best 
preserve those signal blessings which have 
been transmitted to us—how we shall transmit 
them unimpaired to our posterity. This is the 
honour which would haye been most acceptable 
to these illustrious men. This is an appropri- 
ate mode of commemorating the event we this 
day mourn. Let the truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the principles of the 
revolution, the principles of free government, 
sink deep into our hearts, and govern all our 
conduct. 

National independence has been achieved, 
once and for ever. It can never be endan- 
gered. ‘Time has accumulated strength with 
a rapidity unexampled. The thirteen colo- 
nies, almost without an union, few in numbers, 
feeble in means, are become in a lapse of fifty 
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years, a nation of twenty-four states, bound 
together by a common government of their 
own choice, with a territory doubled by peace- 
ful acquisition, with ten millions of free inha- 
bitants, with a commerce extending to every 
quarter of the world, and resources equal to 
every emergency of waror peace. Institutions 
of humanity, of science, and of literature, have 
been established throughout the land. Tem- 
ples have risen to Him who created all things, 
and by whom all things are sustained, not by 
the commands of princes or rulers, nor by 
legal coercion, but from the spontaneous offer- 
ings of the human heart. Conscience is abso- 
lnutely free in the broadest and most unquali- 
fied sense. Industry is free; and human 
action knows no greater control, than is in- 
dispensable to the preservation of rational 
liberty. 

What is owr duty? To understand, and to 
appreciate the value of these signal blessings, 
and with all our might and strength, to endea- 
vour to perpetuate them. ‘To take care that 
the great sources from which they flow, be 
not obstructed by selfish passion, nor polluted 
by lawless ambition, nor destroyed by intem- 
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perate violence. To rise to the full percep- 
tion of the great truth: “that governments 
are instituted among men to secure human 
rights, deriving their authority from the con- 
sent of the governed,” and that with a know- 
ledge of our own rights, must be united the 
same just regard for the rights of others, and 
pure affection for our country, which dwelt in 
the hearts of the fathers of the revolution. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you, that 
with all their doings was mingled a spirit of 
unaffected piety. In adversity they humbled 
themselves before Him, whose power is al- 
mighty, and whose goodness is infinite. In 
prosperity they gave Him the thanks. In His 
aid, invoked upon their arms and counsels 
with sincerity of heart, was their reliance and 
their hope. Let us also be thankful for the 
mercies which as a nation, we haye so largely 
experienced, and as often as we gratefully 
remember those illustrious men to whom we 
are indebted, let us not forget that their ef- 
forts must have been unavailing, and that our 
hopes are vain, unless approved by Him; and 
in humble reliance upon His favour, let us 
implore His continued blessing upon our be- 
loved country. 


